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THE UNREST IN INDIA. 

BY SIR HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.I., M.P. 



The cause of the unrest in India is well known and can be 
briefly stated. It is due, on the one hand, to the growing demand 
for greater power and influence in the control and management of 
their own affairs among the educated classes of the Indian com- 
munity, and, on the other, to the systematic rejection of that 
demand by those who are responsible for the government of the 
country. The situation is a critical one, but there is nothing ic 
it that need cause surprise. It was inevitable that, with the 
spread of education and Western civilization among the people, 
new ideas and new aspirations should spring into life ; and it was 
also a matter of equally assured certainty — the limitations of 
human nature being what they are — that a handful of white men, 
accustomed to the exercise of autocratic rule over a colored popu- 
lation, would resist to the utmost any and every tendency to en- 
croach on the privileges of their position. 

In this deadlock we find the kernel of the unrest which, broadly 
speaking, expresses itself in two directions. One is in the growth 
of a popular passion towards a national and patriotic instinct 
manifested primarily on political lines aiming at Home Eule 
and self-government, but also affected by economic considerations 
put forward in favor of domestic industries and opposed to any 
form of foreign exploitation of the country. The other is the 
growth of a racial feeling — antagonistic, hostile, bitter — of which 
there is ample evidence on both sides, tending, not only to ob- 
struct harmonious cooperation between the rulers and the ruled, 
but to present an insuperable barrier to friendly relations. 

The spirit of discontent discloses itself in an infinite variety 
of developments; but underlying the grievance, which, while it 
may be one thing or another, is always the consciousness and 
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conviction that the control of public affairs by foreign hands is 
exercised in a manner differing from and contrary to the desires 
and wishes of the people affected by it. 

Take the case of the Punjab, which has attracted considerable 
attention in Great Britain. The Punjab is comparatively a back- 
ward province from the educational point of view, and it would 
in ordinary circumstances afford a very barren field for the 
propagation of the new ideas and methods of thought which 
find more congenial encouragement elsewhere. But the barren 
soil has been fertilized by much discontent. The grievance in 
that province was occasioned by heavy increase in land taxation, 
and especially by arbitrary procedure in connection with the en- 
forcement of water rates and the colonization of waste lands 
brought under cultivation by the extension of irrigation. The 
climax was reached by the introduction into the Legislative 
Council of a Colonization Bill which gave effect to a number 
of measures strongly resented by the colonists. Those colonists 
are for the most part an ignorant class of people, but it so hap- 
pens that they furnish to the Indian army some of its most 
valuable soldiers. They had no mouthpiece among themselves 
to represent their grievances, but they speedily found spokesmen 
among the educated members of the community. The Coloniza- 
tion Bill was vehemently opposed in every constitutional way; 
but, in spite of all opposition, it passed into law, and with the more 
haste because, as the Lieutenant-Governor foolishly declared from 
his place in Council, any delay in legislation would only en- 
courage tbe agitation. Public meetings were held in which the 
colonists were harangued by agitators; speeches more or less 
seditious in their character were made, and disturbances followed. 
Then the Government took action. Prosecutions were instituted, 
newspaper editors were sent to jail, and Lajpat Eai and Ajit 
Singh, whose names are now well known in England, were 
arrested and deported without charge or trial under the pro- 
visions of an old Regulation of 1819. The province was in a 
ferment, and lively excitement naturally extended to all parts of 
India. But, at this stage, the Government took steps which 
should certainly have been adopted in the first instance. They 
proceeded to remove the causes of the discontent. Remissions 
of the land tax were allowed, water rates were reduced, and, above 
all, the Viceroy refused to allow the provisions of the Coloniza- 
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tion Bill to come into operation. The immediate result of these 
measures was to restore quiet to the country. It has been affirmed 
that this restoration of peace and order was due to the extraor- 
dinary measures taken for the punishment of offenders, and 
especially to the deportation of Lajpat Eai and Ajit Singh. 
Those may believe this who will. The simplest application of 
common sense will attribute the effect produced to its obvious 
antecedent. That there is still any unrest in the Punjab is due 
to the protracted prosecutions which are still going on, and to 
arrests which are still being made. The Punjab is not free from 
racial bitterness or from that passion for nationality to which 
reference has been made, but it is not in this direction that 
there has been any popular movement in that province. There 
were specific and particular grievances of which the local leaders 
of the national movement skilfully availed themselves, and the 
importance of the agitation was entirely due to the alarm of the 
Government that the native troops were affected by it. In the 
action taken it is easy to recognize the powerful hand of Lord 
Kitchener as the dominating influence. The evil wrought lies in 
the high-handed, arbitrary and vindictive measures adopted, 
which have stimulated in an unprecedented degree the general 
unrest which is simmering in all parts of India. 

In Bengal the circumstances are very different. There is no 
province in India which has hitherto been more docile and law- 
abiding than Bengal. But it is the province in which English 
education and Western ideas have been most largely disseminated, 
and where the strongest desire has naturally grown up among the 
people for representation in the Government and a wider and 
more practical share in the administration of their own affairs. 
It is also the province where the greatest contempt has been 
shown for public opinion and popular aspirations. It is in 
Bengal, therefore, that manifestations of popular discontent have 
found their most ample outlet. The causes of discontent there 
are innumerable, but it is not necessary to mention more than 
two or three of them. The dial of local self-government has been 
set back in Calcutta; a system of nomination to Government 
service has been substituted for competitive examinations ; popular 
institutions have been discouraged; unaided schools have been 
hampered and fettered; and all branches of education, including 
the University, have been officialized. Above all, there is the 
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recent partition of Bengal, which was not only carried out in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the people and in spite of their 
most vigorous protests, but was enforced with every degree of 
harshness and want of sympathy. 

The wide-reaching effect of this measure on the national move- 
ment in India calls for particular notice. It is not necessary to 
discuss the administrative reasons put forward for its justifica- 
tion. The scheme of partition naturally commended itself to the 
members of the Government service who saw before them an at- 
tractive vista of additional officers and emoluments. But it was 
repugnant in the extreme to the inhabitants of the country, in 
whom there is a sense of patriotic pride in their province, their 
ancestry and their future. The partition of Bengal cuts the 
Bengalee nation into two parts, according to a purely arbitrary 
line. It is based on no ethnical distinctions, and follows no 
ancient frontier. It divides a province which has been united 
from Mie earliest times known to history. It necessitates a de- 
cision on the part of two separate administrations, and of two 
separate legislatures, on every question concerning the Bengalee 
people — their land system, their municipal system, their 
taxation, their police, their communications and their edu- 
cation. It means the disruption of the nation politically and 
socially. It is small wonder that the people did not submit to 
it. The object of the measure was to shatter the unity and to 
disintegrate the feelings of solidarity which are established in the 
province. It was no administrative reason that lay at the root 
of the scheme. It was part and parcel of Lord Curzon's policy 
to enfeeble the growing power and destroy the political tend- 
encies of a patriotic spirit. Bengalees are the leaders of political 
agitation in modem India. With all their faults, they are the 
principal section of the community which has inspired the future 
hope and destiny of their country. The consciousness and con- 
viction that the partition was designed to weaken Bengalee in- 
fluence added intensity to the popular irritation on the subject. 
The measure was carried through against the will of the people. 
They held more than a thousand meetings and demonstrations; 
their local press was unanimous; they made every variety of 
representation; they exhausted the resources of constitutional 
agitation. But all their protests were ignored and treated with 
contempt. At last they fell back on new methods, which resulted 
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in the organization of a movement for the encouragement of 
national manufactures and industries and the prevention, by 
every legitimate means, of the importation and consumption of 
foreign goods. It was hoped that this form of agitation would 
operate on Englishmen through their pockets, and so induce 
public opinion to influence the Government to pay some regard 
to local wishes in Bengal. This hope, it is needless to say, has not 
been fulfilled. But the movement has displayed remarkable 
vitality. In spite of official opposition of every kind, accompanied 
in many cases by persecution of individuals and attempts at 
forcible repression, it has held its own. It has spread to the 
other Presidencies. It is still in its infancy and has need of 
the application of capital to back it. It was inevitable that its 
supporters should bring themselves within the meshes of the 
law, but they have outlived persecution. It has led to intolerable 
friction between the officials and the people, but it is a permanent 
outcome of the partition. The movement is intensely national in 
character, and is the most practical and visible form in which 
the national tendencies of the country find their present ex- 
pression. 

Side by side with the official attitude of antagonism to this 
movement, is the sinister attempt, which has been made by the 
authorities in India, to fan the religious friction which is un- 
fortunately an inherent element in a country where Hindoos and 
Mohammedans are mingled among one another in varying num- 
bers. In India generally, the number of Hindoos vastly pre- 
ponderates over that of Mohammedans, but in Eastern Bengal the 
followers of Islam constitute an actual majority of the popula- 
tion. In other parts of India, Mohammedans are more or less 
of foreign extraction, and there is a strain of Arab or Mogul 
blood in their veins. But in Eastern Bengal they are almost 
all comparatively recent converts from among the lower castes 
and poorer classes of the people. They are of the same race and 
blood as the Hindoos, and these have for many generations lived 
together on the most friendly terms. No trace of hostility was 
ever found there under normal conditions. But the element of 
strife was kindled by the unfortunate partition of the Bengal 
Province, one of the avowed objects of which was to strengthen 
and revive Mohammedan interests and aspirations — a legitimate 
and praiseworthy object in itself, but not at the cost of national 
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disunion. The consequence has been seen in an outbreak of 
fanaticism which resulted in riots and disorder in many portions 
of the province. During these troublous times the local authori- 
ties failed to display that impartiality which has hitherto been a 
distinguishing feature of Indian administration, and have in- 
curred the just reprobation of the highest judicial court in 
Calcutta for the anti-Hindoo bias they have manifested. But 
the evil has been done. Dissensions have arisen where they never 
previously existed; and, although among the rising generation 
there are signs of a common feeling in favor of the brotherly 
cooperation of the two great communities, a sullen sense of dis- 
trust and resentment remains. 

Such, then, have been the direct results of the partition of 
Bengal, which can only be described as one of the greatest ad- 
ministrative blunders ever perpetrated by the British Govern- 
ment in India. The unrest in Bengal has found an echo in every 
part of the country; and, aided by other causes on which there 
is no space to dwell, it has afforded an impetus to the national 
movement of incalculable force. But in Bengal, unlike the 
Punjab, no steps have been taken to remove the causes of dis- 
content. The native army is not recruited from Bengal, and 
that single fact is sufficient to explain the difference of policy. 
The partition has not been modified, and no concession has been 
made to Bengalee unrest. The present condition of affairs in 
that province shows no symptom of improvement. The police 
have been strengthened and jail accommodation has been ex- 
tended, but there has been a distinct loss of efficiency in every 
department. There has arisen a bitterness of feeling between 
the officials, on the one hand, and the educated classes, on the 
other, which has aggravated the situation almost to the breaking- 
point. Press prosecutions and the incarceration and flogging 
of individuals for political agitation are of every-day occurrence, 
and a persistent policy of repression and coercion is maintaining 
the popular excitement at fever pitch. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the position in the other Presi- 
dencies. In Bombay there is great discontent and irritation. 
Demonstrations of unparalleled magnitude have been held there. 
But there has been no violence as yet. Madras is disturbed and 
unsettled in sympathy with the feeling in other parts of India, 
and outbreaks have occurred which have been rigorously repressed. 
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The public press and opinion in all parts of India strike a unani- 
mous note and reflect the feeling in Bengal. 

The unsympathetic response which has been made to popular 
demands, and the official attitude of coercion and repression de- 
liberately assumed are at the root of the discontent and unrest 
and impatience of the British connection with the country which 
is the most ominous cloud upon the horizon of Indian politics. 
There is now a party of Indian nationalists who despair of con- 
stitutional agitation, and openly advocate the establishment of 
an absolutely free and independent form of national government 
in India. Their aim is to sever the connection between England 
and India altogether and at the shortest notice. Their object 
is to propagate a violent anti-British agitation, and by any 
means in their power to make British rule impossible in India. 
These men are a shadow of danger which casts itself over the 
future. A few years ago, there was the possibility of the rise of 
such a party which has sprung into life as a consequence of a 
policy which, while concentrating itself on efficiency on purely 
bureaucratic lines, has proceeded in complete disregard of the 
wishes and feelings of the people affected. But the members 
of this party are still in a minority. Their powers are rapidly 
increasing and recent events have given an unprecedented stimulus 
to the cause they advocate. If the present policy of the Govern- 
ment continues, there is too much reason to fear that they will 
become a majority. But they are not yet in that position. The 
recognized leaders of Indian thought and the original pioneers 
of the national movement are still unaffected by any symptoms 
of alieaation from the British Government. They are men of 
moderate views. Their ideal is not separation from Great Britain. 
They desire to obtain self-government and the detailed manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Their ideal is that India may ulti- 
mately be placed in a position corresponding to that of the self- 
governing colonies of the Empire. They look forward to the 
future of India as a federation of united states, cemented together 
under the authority of England. That is the ideal which they 
hold before them, knowing well that it can only be realized 
gradually and cautiously and as the result of time and experience. 

The practical difficulty with which the Government of India 
is immediately confronted is the impatience of the extreme section 
of the community. The danger is that, by too tardy an acknowl- 
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edgment of the changes which are taking place in India, the 
British may drive the educated classes to force their opportunity 
before the country is ripe for such a consummation. At times 
of crisis, difficulties settle themselves roughly; and those who 
have not advanced beyond the transition period will always be apt 
to be borne away by the violence of the stream. At such a mo- 
ment, true statesmanship will be evinced, not only by care and 
caution, but also by wise encouragement. The difficulty is one 
which may be overcome if the members of the Government of 
India associate themselves with the leaders of Indian thought. 
These leaders possess immense power and influence; and, if the 
Government act with them and through them and not against 
them, the disturbing tendencies of the extreme party will speedily 
subside. There is no danger in this course. The leaders of the 
Indian movement are not yet borne away by the enthusiasm of 
their followers. The formation of an extreme Left among their 
own party is as embarrassing to them as to the Government. 
Their faith in British honor and integrity is firm and strong, 
albeit it has been shaken by recent events. They are grateful 
for the education with which they have been endowed, for the 
liberties they enjoy, and for their immunity from foreign invasion. 
But their gratitude is tempered by a feeling that the pledges 
held out to them have not been fulfilled, and a sense of dis- 
appointment rapidly rising into bitterness has been kindled 
amongst them. It is because their claims have been disregarded, 
their prayers rejected, and their cooperation spurned, that the 
present difficulties have arisen. 

Unfortunately, true statesmanship is rare; and at this crisis 
the Government of India, with the approval of Mr. Morley, the 
Secretary of State, have put forward certain schemes of ad- 
ministrative reform in the hope that they will tend to alleviate 
the popular unrest. Mr. Morley has himself appointed two 
natives of India to his own Council at the India Office. This 
would have been a wise measure if these gentlemen had been in 
any degree representatives of progressive Indian opinion. But 
they are not. The one is a retired Hindoo official who is satu- 
rated with officialism, and the other is a Mohammedan who has 
passed a long service in the employment of the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. Both are men of eminent respectability, but neither can ever 
become the mouthpiece in Council of modern Indian thought. 
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A Eoyal Commission lias been appointed to inquire into the re- 
lations now existing between the Government of India and the 
various Provincial Governments, and between the Provincial 
Governments and the authorities subordinate to them, with a 
view of reporting whether by decentralizing authority their re- 
lations can be improved. But all authority in India is despotic, 
the Provincial Governments are petty despotisms, and every 
delegation of authority is calculated to deprive the people of that 
exercise of control and check and right of appeal which they 
regard as a great privilege and safeguard. Sanction has been 
accorded to the appointment of an Advisory Council of Notables 
in India. This is a good measure in itself, but it does not go 
very far, and its weakness lies in the fact that these territorial 
magnates of whom the Council is to consist represent neither the 
people nor the educated classes of the community. Lastly, it 
is in contemplation to enlarge the Legislative Councils, subject 
to the maintenance of an official majority. This, too, is a step 
in the right direction; but the proposals are vitiated by the con- 
stitution of the enlarged Council, which provides not only for 
a large increase in the number of official members and for the 
special representation of Mohammedans, of commerce, and of 
the landed interest, but raises the elective franchise and affords 
no addition to the number of elected members. 

It need hardly be said that these measures are wholly inadequate 
to meet the exigencies of the existing situation. In many re- 
spects they are retrograde; for, relatively speaking, the repre- 
sentation of the educated community on the reformed Councils 
of Government will be even less than it is at present. They 
have been received with a chorus of disappointment from the 
Indian press. The acute and well-trained intellect of Indian 
publicists has showered upon them a flood of hostile criticism. 
Here is one specimen : 

" In this scheme we find the usual official representation, that is the 
appointment or nomination of men whose duties will consist in the 
defence of official practice and procedure, of official blunders and mis- 
government; there is the representation of the ruling chiefs, anxious 
for honors and salutes; of commercial interests anxious to levy coun- 
tervailing duties on coarse cotton goods, to provide unlimited funds 
for railway construction and rolling stock, and exploit the country 
with foreign capital to the exclusion of our own countrymen; there is 
the representation of landholders and notabilities, anxious to support 
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proposals for personal aggrandizement at the expense of their tenants; 
there is the representation of Mohammedans, anxious to create a 
division between the two great sections of the Indian community; 
finally there is the representation of special interests and minorities 
who have hitherto remained unrepresented. But the greatest interest 
in the land — the interest of the masses — has been ignored." 

Here is another from a somewhat different but equally effective 
point of view : 

" The effect of the proposed reforms will be to set class against class 
and weaken the growing influence of the educated classes in the legis- 
lative councils. Their influence in the country is bound to grow and 
it cannot, indeed, be curtailed by any action that the Government may 
take. These reforms, therefore, when carried out will bring the Gov- 
ernment into sharper conflict with the educated classes. Having little 
or no voice in the administration or in the making of the laws, their 
opposition to the Government will be keener than before, stimulated by 
the consciousness of a grave wrong done to their class." 

And here is a third which briefly summarizes public opinion 
in its most contemptuous and decisive aspect: 

" Until Mr. Morley frees India from the nightmare of executive ty- 
ranny, people are hardly disposed to attach even a featherweight of 
importance to his academic reforms." 

Here we have the case stated in a nut-shell. While a policy 
of vigorous coercion is being pursued, the people of India are in 
no mood to listen to any schemes of this character. Every hour 
the party of discontent grows in strength, and the power and 
influence of the moderate section of Indian opinion perceptibly 
diminishes. It was Lord Eandolph Churchill who once told us 
that remedial measures which we planted under the shadow of 
coercion must be, from their nature, poor and sickly plants of 
foreign origin, almost foredoomed to perish before they begin 
to grow. Truer words were never uttered; and it is a gloomy 
reflection and the bitter irony of fate that, with a Liberal Gov- 
ernment in England in power, and with Mr. Morley, the champion 
of philosophic Liberalism, as Secretary of State, there should 
be, not only no improvement in the position or prospect of Indian 
affairs, but a positive aggravation of unrest and anxiety and no 
feature of encouragement in the outlook. 

Henry Cotton". 
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